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Introduction 

In  September  1892,  the  Evangelical  Union  celebrated  its  Jubilee.  On 
Wednesday  28  September,  in  the  City  Halls,  Glasgow  Dr  James  Morison 
rose  to  speak.  The  congregation  responded  to  his  presence  by  “rising  and 
cheering,  and  waving  handkerchiefs  ...  men  and  women  applauded,  while 
tears  ran  down  their  cheeks.”1  Morison’s  standing  within  the  denomination 
was  well  established.  They  elected  him  as  their  President  on  three  occasions 
in  1845,  1868  and  1889.  When  he  died,  “the  city  bells  were  tolled  from 
one  o’clock  to  two  o’clock  by  order  of  the  Lord  Provost  and  magistrates” 
of  Glasgow.2  The  contrast  with  the  events  of  1841  could  not  have  been 
greater.  During  that  year,  the  Presbytery  of  Kilmarnock  and  the  Synod  of 
the  United  Secession  Church  “suspended  him  [Morison]  from  the  exercise 
of  his  ministerial  functions”3  and  later  declared  that  he  was  “no  longer 
connected  with  the  United  Secession  Church.”4 

In  recent  years,  significant  attention  has  been  given  to  the  theology  of 
John  McLeod  Campbell  and  his  deposition  from  the  ministry  of  the  Church 


Evangelical  Union  Jubilee  Conference  Memorial  Volume  issued  by  the 
Evangelical  Union  Conference  1892  (Glasgow,  1892),  85.  Seven  years  later,  when 
the  denomination  celebrated  Morison’s  ministerial  jubilee,  the  reaction  was  similar 
and  there  was  “round  upon  round  of  applause  and  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  and  then 
the  large  company  stood  up  by  way  of  expressing  respect  and  delight”.  Memorial 
Volume  containing  the  Full  Report  of  the  Celebration  of  the  Ministerial  Jubilee  of 
the  Rev.  Principal  Morison,  D.D.  (Glasgow,  1889),  40. 

Christian  News,  25  November  1893,  3. 

The  United  Secession  Magazine,  March  1841,  206. 

The  United  Secession  Magazine,  April  1841,  468. 
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of  Scotland  in  1831. 5 Writing  his  obituary  of  Morison  in  1893,  Fergus 
Ferguson  commented  that  McLeod  Campbell  did  not  make  “so  profound 
an  impression  on  the  country  as  James  Morison  did”.6  Following  his 
deposition,  Campbell  preached  to  a small  private  congregation  in  Glasgow7 
until  his  health  declined.  In  1856  he  finally  published  his  Nature  of  the 
Atonement  and  was  awarded  an  honorary  doctorate  by  Glasgow  University 
in  1868.  However,  his  influence  on  Scottish  Evangelicalism  in  the  nineteenth 
century  was  not  as  important  as  that  of  James  Morison.  After  the  events  of 
1841,  Morison  exercised  a significant  ministry  in  Kilmarnock,  seeing  several 
hundred  converts  within  a few  years.  One  year  after  his  deposition,  he 
founded  a denomination  that  grew  to  over  90  congregations  in  1896. 
Throughout  a busy  life  of  settled,  as  well  as  itinerant,  ministry  he  published 
numerous  commentaries,  treatises,  tracts  and  journal  articles  and  taught 
many  theological  students  in  the  Theological  Academy  he  founded.  Yet, 
J.H.S.  Burleigh’s  A Church  History  of  Scotland  mentions  his  name  only 
once.8 

Early  Years 

Morison  was  bom  in  Bathgate  on  1 4 February  1816.  His  father  was  minister 
of  the  Anti-Burgher  Secession  Church  in  the  town,9  and  a strong  advocate 
of  Voluntaryism.  When  he  became  a student  at  Edinburgh  University 
Morison  attended  Dr  Ritchie’s  congregation  in  Potterow,  the  minister  being 


5 James  B.  Torrance  describes  Campbell  as  “one  of  the  greatest  (if  not  greatest) 
of  our  Scottish  theologians”  and  yet  does  not  deal  with  his  influence  on  Scottish 
Christianity  of  the  nineteenth  century.  James  B.  Torrance,  “The  Contribution  of 
McLeod  Campbell  to  Scottish  Theology”,  Scottish  Journal  of  Theology,  26  (August, 
1973),  295. 

6 Christian  News,  25  November  1893,  6. 

7 Some  supporters  in  Blackfriars  Street,  later  becoming  a Baptist  church,  built  a 
chapel.  Following  a period  of  ill  health,  he  gave  an  address  every  Sunday  afternoon 
to  a group  of  friends  in  the  Andersonian  University,  while  he  lived  in  Partick.  Later, 
he  retired  to  Rosneath  on  the  Gareloch. 

8 J.H.S.  Burleigh,  A Church  History  of  Scotland  (London,  1960),  333. 

9 Morison’s  mother  died  when  he  was  only  five  years  of  age. 
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one  of  the  leading  advocates  of  Voluntaryism  in  the  1 830s  controversy.10  In 
1 830,  Morison  attended  the  University  of  Edinburgh  where  he  excelled  in 
Moral  Philosophy  under  the  teaching  of  Professor  John  Wilson  (Christopher 
North).  In  1834  he  entered  the  Theological  Hall  of  the  United  Secession 
Church  in  Glasgow,11  studying  there  during  the  months  of  August  and 
September. 12  Morison  came  under  the  influence  of  Professor  Robert  Balmer 
in  Systematic  Theology  and  Professor  John  Brown  in  New  Testament 
studies.  In  May  1 839,  following  various  examinations  and  trial  sermons, 
Morison  was  licensed  by  the  Edinburgh  Secession  Presbytery.  It  is  evident 
that  even  at  this  early  stage  in  his  life,  Morison  was  questioning  certain 
aspects  of  his  Calvinistic  heritage.  Reflecting  on  his  theological  studies  he 
commented  that  “when  my  curriculum  was  concluded  and  I was  about  to 
become,  with  Presbyterian  appointment,  an  accredited  minister  of  the  gospel, 
my  conscience  constrained  me  to  look  firmly  in  the  face  the  question  of 
unreserved  adherence  to  the  Westminster  Standards”.13 

Revival 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  the  influence  of  “revivalism”,  exemplified  by 
Charles  G Finney,  had  a profound  impact  on  James  Morison.14  The  revival 
tradition  in  Scotland  was  intimately  woven  into  the  experience  and 
expectation  of  evangelicals  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  sixteenth 


10  William  Adamson,  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  James  Morison  (London,  1 898),  37,  48. 
In  his  early  life  Morison  formed  Total  Abstinence  Societies,  started  a tract  society, 
and  worked  with  Sabbath  Schools  in  Bathgate  and  Potterow.  See  Oliphant  Smeaton, 
Principal  James  Morison  (Edinburgh,  1901),  47. 

1 ' The  United  Secession  Church  was  a union  of  the  Associate  Synod  of  the  Burghers 
and  the  General  Associate  Synod  of  the  Anti-Burghers  of  the  Original  Secession 
Church  in  1820. 

12  Morison  completed  his  studies  at  Edinburgh  University  in  1835. 

13  Christian  News,  18  November  1893,  4. 

Adamson  comments  that  “About  the  time  he  was  sent  north  to  labour  as  a 
probationer  in  Cabrach,  there  was  felt  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  - some  not  far 
distant  form  Bathgate  - the  beginnings  of  a spiritual  movement  of  a revival  character.” 
Life  of  Morison,  55. 
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century.15  Accounts  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  under  John  Knox,  as  well 
as  later  spiritual  awakenings  in  Stewarton  and  Irvine  in  1625  and  Kirk  of 
Shotts  in  1630 16  were  recalled  in  the  early  1740s  as  news  of  a fresh 
awakening  in  New  England  through  the  ministry  of  George  Whitefield  and 
Jonathan  Edwards  was  eagerly  received  on  the  Scottish  side  of  the  Atlantic.17 
By  1741  expectations  were  nourished  that  Scotland  could  also  experience 
a similar  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.18 

In  1839,  in  the  wake  of  the  revival  at  Dundee  and  Kilsyth,  William 
Chalmers  Bums  preached  in  several  cities  in  the  Lowlands,  encouraging 
the  hope  that  the  experience  of  Revival  could  once  again  influence  the 
religious  life  of  the  country.  After  the  Presbytery  licensed  him,  Morison 
was  sent  to  the  Presbytery  of  Elgin  to  preach  in  various  rural  communities. 
During  this  he  read  Finney’s  Lectures  on  the  Revival  of  Religion  and 
adopted  many  of  Finney’s  views  and  methods  in  his  own  preaching  and 
evangelism. 

Finney 

Finney  has  been  described  as  “one  of  the  most  compelling  figures  in  the 
history  of  American  religion”.19  Finney’s  Lectures  on  Revival,  first 


15  See  Kenneth  B.E.  Roxburgh,  “Revival:  An  Aspect  of  Scottish  Religious  Identity” 
in  Religion  and  National  Identity:  Wales  and  Scotland  c.  1700-2000,  ed.  R Pope 
(Cardiff,  2000),  200-20. 

16  Accounts  of  the  earlier  Scottish  revivals  can  be  found  in  R.  Fleming,  The  Fulfilling 
of  Scripture  (Edinburgh,  1850),  ii,  95-9.  See  also  W.J.  Cooper,  Scottish  Revivals 
(Dundee,  1918),  26-39. 

17  Ian  Muirhead  comments  that  “revivals  occurred  frequently  throughout  a period 
of  more  than  1 50  years  of  Scottish  church  history,  were  widespread  across  the  country, 
and  were  of  significance  as  the  continuing  source  of  much  that  was  effective  in  the 
life  of  the  Scottish  church”.  See  Ian  A.  Muirhead,  “The  Revival  as  a Dimension  of 
Scottish  Church  History”,  Scottish  Church  History  Society  Records,  xx  (1980),  179. 

18  M.J.  Crawford,  “New  England  and  the  Scottish  Religious  Revivals  of  1742”, 
American  Presbyterians,  69:1  (Spring,  1991),  25;  The  Weekly  History  { London,  1741), 
22:2f;  26:2ff. 

19  Richard  Hofstadter,  cited  in  Nancy  A Hardesty,  Your  Daughters  Shall  Pwphecy: 
Revivalism  and  Feminism  in  the  Age  of  Finney  (New  York,  1991),  9. 
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published  in  1 835,  marked  “the  end  of  two  centuries  of  Calvinism  and  the 
acceptance  of  pietistic  evangelicalism”  in  America.20  Influenced  by 
Jacksonian  democracy  and  the  philosophy  of  Common  Sense  Realism, 
Finney  believed  in  ideas  of  progress,  the  benevolence  of  God  and  the  freedom 
of  each  individual.  His  Lectures  contain  a tirade  against  Calvinism  and 
especially  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  with  its  pessimistic  attitude 
towards  sinful  human  nature.  His  basic  premise  concerning  a “Revival” 
was  that  it  “is  not  a miracle  or  dependent  on  a miracle.  It  is  a purely 
philosophical  result  of  the  right  use  of  the  constituted  means”.21  This  view 
stood  opposed  to  the  older  view  of  Jonathan  Edwards  that  revival  was  a 
“surprising  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God”. 

Like  many  other  people  of  his  time  Finney  followed  the  thinking  of  the 
New  Haven  theology.22  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor  (1786-1858),  student  of  and 
then  theological  successor  to  Timothy  Dwight  at  Yale,  was  convinced  that 
Calvinism  had  to  interact  with  the  current  questions  of  the  day.  The 
Enlightenment  made  it  impossible  for  Calvinists  simply  to  repeat  the  old 
answers  without  taking  into  sufficient  account  the  new  questions  that  had 
been  raised.  Discussion  of  individual  rights  and  democratic  liberties 
appeared  to  render  Calvinistic  theological  and  anthropological  assumptions 
anachronistic.  Taylor  dismissed  from  the  Calvinistic  corpus  the  doctrines 
of  original  sin,  regeneration,  and  the  bondage  of  the  will.  Rather,  human 
beings  are  bom  neutral,  so  that  their  own  conversion  and  regeneration  is 
self-generated  by  a self-determining  will  that  possesses  “power  to  the 


20  William  G.  McLoughlin,  Lectures  on  Revivals  of  Religion  (Cambridge,  Mass, 
1960),  vii. 

21  Cited  by  McLoughlin,  Revival  of  Religion,  x.  Elsewhere  in  his  writings,  Finney 
spoke  of  the  Confession  as  “a  paper  pope”  and  argued  “That  the  instrument  framed 
by  that  assembly  should  in  the  nineteenth  century  be  recognized  as  the  standard  of 
the  church,  or  of  any  intelligent  branch  of  it,  is  not  only  amazing,  but  I must  say  that 
it  is  highly  ridiculous.  It  is  as  aosurd  in  theology  as  it  would  be  in  any  other  branch  of 
science”.  Charles  Finney,  Systematic  Theology  (Minneapolis,  1976),  author’s  preface, 
xii. 

Finney,  Systematic  Theology,  429.  “In  the  period  between  the  First  and  Second 
Great  Awakenings  in  America,  traditional  Calvinism  took  at  least  a ninety-degree 
turn.”  Hardesty,  Your  Daughters,  27. 
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contrary.”  Therefore,  humans  can  overcome  sinning  if  they  simply  choose 
to  do  so.23 

Another  popular  figure  of  what  became  known  as  the  New  Haven 
divinity  was  Joseph  Bellamy  (171 9-90),  a Congregationalist  minister  during 
the  Great  Awakening.  Bellamy  also  denied  original  sin  and  argued  that  an 
individual  only  becomes  a sinner  by  committing  the  first  act.  Embracing  a 
governmental  theory  similar  to  that  of  Hugo  Grotius  (1583-1645),  Bellamy 
and  Taylor  both  emphasized  the  idea  that  God  punishes  sin  rather  than 
sinners.  It  is  his  justice,  rather  than  his  wrath,  that  is  at  issue  in  the  work  of 
Christ.  Therefore,  they  argued,  Christ  did  not  actually  atone  for  the  sins  of 
any  individual,  but  demonstrated  divine  justice.  The  atonement  should  move 
sinners  to  turn  from  their  wickedness  and  simply  reorientate  their  moral 
lives,  something  that  were  entirely  within  their  power,  apart  from 
regeneration.  That  is  not  to  say  that  God  was  entirely  absent  from 
conversion,  but  he  exercised  merely  an  “influence  of  persuasion,”  much 
the  way  another  person  might  attempt  to  convince  someone  of  a particular 
course  of  action. 

In  line  with  the  New  Haven  divinity,  Finney  described  the  atonement 
in  governmental  and  moral  rather  than  substitutionary  language.  “The 
atonement  would  present  to  creatures  the  highest  possible  motives  to  virtue. 
Example  is  the  highest  moral  influence  that  can  be  exerted....  If  the 
benevolence  manifested  in  the  atonement  does  not  subdue  the  selfishness 
of  sinners,  their  case  is  hopeless.”24  Furthermore,  his  views  on  regeneration 
and  conversion,  gave  more  emphasis  to  human  initiative  than  divine 
sovereignty.  Glenn  Hewitt  comments  that  “God’s  activity  in  converting 
the  sinner  was  limited  to  persuasion  in  Finney’s  thought”.25  Finney  argued 
that  God  would  never  command  a sinner  to  repent  and  to  believe  if  he  had 


23  See  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,  Man,  a Free  Agent  without  the  aids  of  Divine  Grace 
(1818). 

24  Finney,  Systematic  Theology,  206. 

25  Glen  A.  Hewitt,  Regeneration  and  Morality:  A Study  of  Charles  Finney,  Charles 
Hodge,  John  W Nevin,  and  Horace  Bushnell  (New  York,  1991),  25.  Hardesty  argues 
that  “at  the  root  of  Finney’s  theology  was  the  concept  of  free  will.”  Your  Daughters, 
34. 
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not  also  given  him  the  ability  to  obey  the  command.  Sinners  sinned,  not 
because  they  were  sinners,  but  because  they  broke  the  law  of  God. 

While  Morison  was  beginning  his  itinerant  ministry  in  the  North  of 
Scotland,  he  continued  to  read  Finney’s  Lectures  on  Revival  and  “received 
from  his  father  an  account  of  the  revival  at  Kilsyth”.26  Morison’s  ministry 
began  to  see  similar  evidence  of  a work  of  revival  as  “many  souls  were 
saved”  and  prayer  meetings  held  in  a farmer’s  bam  were  “crowded  to  the 
door,  and  a large  number  of  people  [were]  unable  to  gain  admission. . .the 
meeting  lasted  from  six  o’clock  until  nine”.27  Morison  discovered  that  one 
great  stumbling  block  that  hindered  many  people  from  experiencing  a sense 
of  assurance  of  God’s  love  was  the  doctrine  of  election  and  the  concept 
that  Christ  had  only  died  for  the  elect.  After  a period  of  study,  Morison 
began  to  preach  “the  doctrine  of  a Universal  Atonement,  and  consequently 
a free  and  unlimited  offer  of  salvation  to  all  and  sundry”.28 

Kilmarnock 

In  the  summer  of  1 840  Morison  received  and  accepted  a call  from  the 
Clerk’s  Lane  Secession  Church  in  Kilmarnock.  Prior  to  his  “trials”  before 
the  Presbytery  in  September  and  his  ordination  in  October,  Morison  travelled 
north  to  revisit  Naim  and  to  preach  in  Lerwick.  Once  again  his  ministry 
attracted  crowds  of  people  and  during  a period  of  fourteen  days  some  one 
hundred  and  forty  people  professed  faith  in  Christ.29 

While  he  was  in  Lerwick,  Morison  once  again  encountered  people 
who  were  unsure  of  the  love  of  God  for  all.  He  took  the  opportunity  to 
publish  The  Way  of  Salvation  in  1840. 30  The  tract  was  clearly  evangelistic 
in  purpose.  Addressing  those  who  were  conscious  of  their  sins  but  could 
not  be  persuaded  that  God  could  forgive  them,  Morison  spoke  of  how  “all 
your  sins  have  been  punished  in  Jesus....  Every  sin,  then  that  you  ever 


26  Smeaton,  Morison,  58. 

27  Ibid.,  58-59. 

28  Ibid.,  63. 

29  Smeaton,  Morison,  80. 

30  Philanthropos  [James  Morison],  The  Way  of  Salvation  or  The  Question,  “ What 
must  I do  to  be  Saved?”  Answered  (Edinburgh,  1840). 
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committed,  are  committing,  or  ever  will  commit,  has  already  received  its 
punishment  in  him  ...  so  that  now,  God,  as  your  governor,  is  completely 
propitiated”.31  Morison  also  instructed  his  readers  that  repentance  simply 
means  “a  change  of  mind”  and  that  saving  faith  is  “simply  believing  ‘the 
record  of  God’”  regarding  his  Son’s  atonement  for  their  sins. 32  Repentance 
and  faith  were  not  to  be  understood  as  emotions  but  as  attitudes  of  the 
mind,  focused  upon  the  death  of  Christ  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 

The  pamphlet  provoked  some  controversy  among  the  members  of  the 
Kilmarnock  Presbytery  when  they  met  on  1 October  to  induct  Morison  to 
his  new  charge.  Morison  was  questioned  over  the  theological  views 
propounded  in  the  tract  and  “accused  of  heresy”  by  some  members  of  the 
presbytery.33  He  refused  to  retract  any  of  the  doctrinal  statements  within 
the  pamphlet,  although  he  did  agree  to  “prevent  the  further  circulation  of 
the  tract  and  to  be  more  careful  in  my  language  in  time  to  come”.34  After 
some  delay  in  the  proceedings,  Morison  was  inducted  to  his  first  pastoral 
charge. 

Morison’s  ministry  in  Kilmarnock  had  a profound  impact  on  the 
congregation  and  surrounding  community.  Within  two  years,  five  hundred 
and  seventy  eight  new  members  had  been  added  to  the  church.35  Morison 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  his  pulpit  ministry,  although  he  also  started 
prayer  meetings  with  numbers  attending  reaching  one  thousand,  bible 
classes  and  temperance  societies.  In  December  1 840,  Morison  published 
another  tract  Not  Quite  a Christian  and  in  January  1841,  his  book  on  The 
Nature  of  the  Atonement  appeared  in  print.  The  latter  publication  was 
stimulated  by  a series  of  sermons  that  Morison  preached  in  November  and 
December  1840  in  which  he  argued  that  “God  needs  no  propitiation  as  a 
Father  and  a Friend;  but  as  the  Moral  Ruler,  and  Guardian  of  the  public 


31  James  Morison,  The  Way  of  Salvation  (London,  1843),  5. 

32  Ibid.,  11. 

33  Adamson,  Morison,  92. 

34  Ibid. 

35  On  1 2 November  1 840  Morison  reported  that  1 5 new  members  had  been  added. 
From  13  November  1840  to  12  November  1841  a further  364  had  been  added.  From 
13  November  1841  to  12  November  1842,  214  members  had  been  added  to  the  roll  of 
the  congregation. 
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weal.  He  must  maintain  the  efficacy  of  His  laws  and  the  stability  of  His 
government”.36  In  this  way,  the  atonement  of  Christ  “has  completely 
removed  all  legal  obstacles  standing  between  man  and  the  attainability  of 
salvation”.37  Morison  denied  however  that  universal  atonement  meant  that 
“all  the  sins  of  all  men  have  been  pardoned,  except  the  sin  of  unbelief’ 
because  “the  death  of  Christ,  in  itself,  cancelled  no  sin.  It  opened  up  the 
way  for  the  pardon  of  any  and  every  sin”.38  The  importance  of  the  universal 
nature  of  the  atonement  comes  across  clearly  when  Morison  argues  that 
“the  sinner  is  . . . called  upon  to  believe  that  his  sins  have  been  atoned 
for”.39  Thus  the  only  obstacle  to  receiving  the  gift  of  salvation  is  “unbelief’40 
and  the  “only  reason  why  you  are  not  pardoned  ...  is  this,  you  do  not 
believe  that  God  does  love  you,  that  Christ  does  desire  your  salvation,  that 
Jesus  did  die  for  you,  and  made  complete  satisfaction  for  your  sins”.41 

About  this  time,  several  publishers  asked  Morison  if  they  could 
republish  The  Way  of  Salvation.  Morison  decided  that  the  assurance  he 
had  given  to  the  presbytery  did  not  mean  that  he  should  take  action  in 
forbidding  anyone  to  publish  the  tract.  However,  some  members  of  the 
congregation  who  had  opposed  the  original  call  being  issued  to  Morison 
began  to  contact  members  of  the  Kilmarnock  Presbytery  to  ask  that 
Morison’s  theological  position  might  be  investigated. 

Presbytery 

When  the  presbytery  met  in  October,  Robertson  of  Kilmaurs  attacked 
Morison’s  theological  views,  and  questioned  his  involvement  in  the 
republication  of  The  Way  of  Salvation.  In  January  1841,  the  presbytery 
appointed  a committee  to  meet  with  Morison.  The  committee  met  on  two 
occasions  in  January  and  February  in  Irvine  and  Morison  was  libelled  by 
the  presbytery  to  appear  before  a special  meeting  on  2 March  1841. 
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The  Clerk’s  Lane  Church  in  Kilmarnock  was  packed  to  capacity,  the 
vast  majority  of  those  attending  being  Morison’s  supporters.  A letter  was 
immediately  read  from  the  congregation  “affirming  their  intention  to  adhere 
to  Morison  ‘notwithstanding  any  procedure  that  might  be  adopted  towards 
him  by  the  presbytery’”.42  A memorial  followed  this  from  forty-one  members 
of  the  congregation  who  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with  Morison’s 
ministry.  Morison  was  charged  with  eight  counts  of  theological  error,  and 
three  of  disingenuous  conduct  in  connection  with  the  republication  of  the 
Way  of  Salvation. 

Morison  was  accused  of  preaching  several  doctrines  that  were 
inconsistent  with  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  In  response  to  the 
charges,  Morison  argued  that  he  should  be  tried  on  the  basis,  not  on  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  but  of  the  teaching  of  the  bible.  He  argued  that  “he 
preached  no  doctrines  contrary  to  the  main  scope  of  the  subordinate 
standards  of  the  Secession  church”  and  that  his  main  concern  had  been  to 
“maintain  the  grand  Protestant  doctrines  of  grace”  and  not  be  “imprisoned 
by  human  formularies”.43  During  his  defence,  which  lasted  for  more  than 
three  hours,44  it  became  clear  that  Morison  believed  that  the  object  of  saving 
faith  was  the  declaration  that  Christ  had  died  for  the  sins  of  every  single 
human  being,  because  “he  could  find  no  other  gospel  to  bring  peace  to  his 
own  soul”.45  Furthermore,  he  maintained  that  “the  sinner”  had  a “natural 
and  perfect  ability  to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  and  that  this  did  not 
depend  upon  any  special  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  “imparted  power 
to  believe”.46  Following  a lengthy  debate,  Morison  was  “admonished  and 
suspended  from  the  exercises  of  his  ministerial  functions. . .until  he  retract 
his  errors  and  express  his  sorrow  to  the  presbytery  for  propagating  such 
errors”.47  Morison  immediately  protested  and  appealed  to  the  synod. 
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It  was  not  only  Morison  who  suffered  as  a result  of  the  deposition. 
Morison  wrote  to  his  father  in  Bathgate  and  told  of  how  “three  of  our 
members,  who  were  colliers  in  one  work,  have  been  dismissed,  and  with 
their  wives  have  to  go  to  Glasgow  this  week”.48 

Synod 

Prior  to  his  appearance  before  the  synod,  Morison  published  a book  on 
The  Extent  of  the  Atonement  in  which  he  not  only  examined  various  biblical 
texts  that  had  been  used  on  both  sides  of  the  argument,  but  drew  upon  the 
history  of  Christian  thought  on  the  subject,  to  maintain  that  Christ  died  for 
all  sinners.  Indeed,  he  argued  that  “A  limited  atonement  has  been  the 
murderer  of  many  souls”.49 

When  the  synod  met  in  Glasgow  on  7 June  1841,  the  arguments  for 
and  against  his  theological  views  were  rehearsed  over  and  over  again. 
Morison  attempted,  during  six  hours  of  argument,  to  demonstrate  that  his 
views  on  saving  faith  and  the  atonement  of  Christ,  were  in  harmony  with 
the  preaching  and  teaching  of  Ralph  Erskine  and  the  supporters  of  the 
Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity.50  Drawing  on  the  works  of  Luther,  Calvin, 
Latimer,  Bradford,  Usher,  Robert  Hall,  John  Angell  James  and  others  he 
argued  that  he  only  “preached  what  they  preached”  and  that  it  was  “the 
doctrine  of  the  universal  atonement”  which  was  “the  basis  of  all  the  charges 
brought  against  him”.51 

Following  a long  and  arduous  debate,  Professor  John  Brown  maintained 
that  “most  of  the  doctrines  charged  against  Mr  Morison  had  not  been,  and 
could  not  be,  proved  to  be  contradictory  either  to  the  holy  scriptures  or  to 
their  symbolical  books52  and  that  “the  whole  matter  was  ...  in  a great 
measure,  a war  of  words  ...  a misapplication  of  phrases,  rather  than  a 
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perversion  of  doctrine”.53  Eventually,  the  synod  dismissed  Morison’s  appeal 
and  continued  his  suspension.  Morison  and  his  father54  both  protested  against 
the  decision  and  Morison  indicated  that  he  would  not  comply  with  the 
synod’s  decision  to  discontinue  his  ministry  “having  the  immediate  prospect 
of  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper”  within  the  congregation.55 

When  he  arrived  home  in  Kilmarnock,  Morison  met  with  his  Kirk 
session  on  the  Saturday  afternoon,  four  of  whom  supported  his  actions 
while  two  had  been  opposed  to  his  ministry  from  the  very  beginning.56  The 
next  day,  “one  hundred  and  eighty  new  members,  all  of  whom  had  made 
profession  of  their  personal  faith  during  the  preceding  three  months  were 
admitted  into  church  fellowship”.57  The  next  week,  the  congregation 
discovered  that  they  owned  the  building  in  Clerk’s  Lane  and  that  Morison 
could  continue  his  ministry  among  them  without  any  fear  of  being  thrown 
out  of  the  building.  Morison  continued  to  minister  in  Kilmarnock  and  the 
surrounding  Ayrshire  towns  and  villages  until  he  moved  to  Glasgow  in 
1851. 58 


Theology 

Morison’s  theology  was  still,  in  the  early  1 840s,  in  a state  of  flux.  Up  until 
the  time  of  his  deposition  he  spoke  of  himself  as  a “moderate  Calvinist”.59 
Step  by  step,  however,  over  a period  of  time  he  abandoned  various  doctrines 
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such  as  unconditional  election,  total  depravity,  irresistible  grace  and  final 
perseverance,  moving  further  and  further  away  from  the  Calvinistic  heritage 
which  he  described  in  1 865  as  one  in  which  he  had  been  “steeped  from 
infancy  in  [its]  fatal  influence”.60 

Election 

In  1845  Morison  published  The  Simple  Doctrine  of  Election  61  in  which 
he  maintained  that  “if  God  is  love  [then]  ALL  God’s  dealings  must  be 
characterised  by  love”.62  Morison  contended  that  election  was  eternal  only 
in  the  sense  that  “God  purposed  [from  eternity]  that  when  a sinner  believed 
in  Jesus  Christ  he  would  select  him  from  the  family  of  Satan,  and  adopt 
him  into  the  family  of  God”.63  The  means  by  which  God  elects  is 
“through... belief  of  the  truth”.64  Morison  objected  to  the  Calvinistic 
understanding  of  election  as  “eternal,  and  unconditional,  and  infallible  . . . 
in  which  there  is  no  real  liberty  to  man,  no  real  freedom  to  choose  either 
good  or  evil,  either  life  or  death”.65  In  a response  to  Horatius  Bonar,  Morison 
stated  that  Calvinists  maintain  “that  only  those  can  be  saved  on  whom  God 
may  be  pleased  to  bestow  irresistible  grace.  The  point  at  issue  between  us 
is  not  God’s  sovereignty  but  God’s  sincerity”.66  For  Morison,  moral  issues 
implied  a “voluntary  restriction  of  [God’s]  his  omnipotence  on  the  part  of 
the  Supreme  ruler”  so  that  human  beings  have  freedom  of  choice.67  Thus 
“from  all  eternity  God  looked  forward  to  time;  and  when  he  thus  looked 
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forward,  he  observed  by  his  infinite  prescience  each  individual  believer; 
and  he  observed  that  each  was  a lover  of  Himself’  and  in  this  way 
“predestination”  was  “conditioned  upon  the  foreknown  faith  and  love  of 
the  parties  spoken  of’.68  By  1 862,  Morison  was  convinced  that  through  his 
ministry  his  views  on  election  were  “penetrating  into  many  congregations 
of  various  denominations,  and  ascending  into  not  a few  pulpits”.  He  hoped 
that  “the  day  is  surely  on  the  wing  when  the  land  of  our  nativity,  noble  old 
Scotland,  will  be  blessed  with  a spirit  of  more  expansive  theological  liberty 
and  unbigoted  enquiry”.69 

Free  Will 

Morison  was  first  and  foremost  an  evangelist.  His  pamphlets  were  often 
addressed  to  “sinners”  because  he  longed  to  see  them  come  to  faith  in 
Christ.  Morison  believed  that  Calvinism  hindered  men  and  women  knowing 
the  assurance  that  God  loved  them  and  that  they  could  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ.  He  argued  that  “men  are  free,  free  to  be  the  creators  of  their  chief 
circumstances,  free  to  choose  their  own  destiny”.70  Morison  maintained 
that  “God  has  endowed  every  man  with  ability  to  believe  on  Christ  to  the 
saving  of  the  soul”.71  For  Morison  this  placed  the  responsibility  on  sinners 
to  obey  the  command  of  God  to  believe  and  so  he  spoke  of  how  “if  any  be 
without  saving  faith,  the  reason  is  not  that  God  has  declined  to  bestow  it, 
but  that  they  have  declined  to  receive  it”.72 

When  Morison  was  challenged  on  his  views  of  original  sin,  he  replied 
that  it  was  “not  Scriptural”  and  that  “whatever  it  be,  it  cannot  involve  the 
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idea  that  every  man  comes  into  the  world  with  moral  corruption  in  his 
soul”.73  Morison  stated  that  “moral  corruption  is  created  in  the  soul  by 
choice”  and  that  although  the  idea  that  every  person  is  bom  into  the  world 
as  a guilty  sinner  is  “very  generally  entertained;  but,  as  we  conceive, 
erroneously”.74 

Nature  of  the  Atonement 

Fundamental  to  Morison’s  opposition  to  Calvinistic  dogma  was  his 
antagonism  towards  the  doctrine  of  limited  atonement.  Doubts  over  the 
validity  of  Christ’s  atonement  only  being  made  for  the  elect  began  to  surface 
in  his  mind  through  the  teaching  of  Robert  Balmer  and  John  Brown  who 
were  subjected  to  severe  criticism  at  the  time  of  Morison’s  deposition,  Brown 
eventually  being  libelled  by  the  Synod  in  1845.  His  pastoral  work  among 
people  who  came  to  him,  conscious  of  their  sins,  led  Morison  to  preach  the 
universality  of  God’s  love  for  all  because  “the  doctrine  of  atonement  for 
the  elect  alone  represents  the  state  of  the  great  masses  of  adult  men  as 
being  absolutely  hopeless”.75  Morison  delighted  to  tell  people  that  “all 
[Christ]  did  on  Calvary  he  did  for  you”76  because  this  was  the  only  way  in 
which  people  found  peace  with  God.  Writing  in  1 845,  he  asked  his  readers 
“have  you  ever  been  in  deep  anxiety  about  the  everlasting  well-being  of 
your  soul?. . . . You  may  perhaps  have  been  led  to  conclude  . . . that  there  is 
a world  of  sinners  which  Jesus  loved  so  little  ...  a vast  mass  of  mankind  in 
whose  salvation  he  took  so  little  interest. . ..  O come  then  let  me  calm  and 
comfort  your  spirit,  and  lead  it  into  the  knowledge  of  the  universal  love  of 
Jesus”.77  To  Morison,  it  was  as  ridiculous  to  speak  of  an  “elect  world”  of 
sinners  as  that  of  a “heavenly  hell”.78  It  was  more  reasonable  to  encourage 
people  to  “come  to  the  foot  of  the  cross”  and  discover  that  “every  sin  of 
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which  you  have  been  guilty  was  laid  on  that  Christ  Jesus.  There  is  therefore 
present  and  everlasting  pardon  free  to  you”.79 

Faith 

Morison  was  clearly  influenced  in  his  thinking  on  the  nature  of  faith  by  the 
writings  of  Archibald  McLean,80  the  leader  of  Scotch  Baptists  in  Edinburgh 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  Robert  Sandeman  who  held  to  an  intellectualist 
view  of  faith  and  a simple  act  of  believing  a statement  made  by  God.  For 
Morison,  “faith  is  just  the  same  as  belief’.81  Faith  is  then  “the  credit  which 
we  give  to  God’s  credible  report  regarding  his  Son’s  finished  work. ...  It  is 
the  assent  of  the  mind  to  God’s  testimony”.82  Morison  was  a rationalist, 
influenced  by  common  sense  philosophy.  He  argued  that  doctrinal  statements 
be  both  biblical  and  rational. 

Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Conversion 

When  asked  the  question  “why  is  one  sinner  converted,  and  another  not?”,83 
Morison  answered  that  it  was  because  “one  besieged  by  the  Spirit,  prudently 
gives  in,  and  another,  besieged  by  the  same  Spirit,  madly  holds  out  to  his 
own  eternal  undoing”.84  Morison  affirmed  the  need  for  a “real  personal 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  in  conversion  but  recognised  that  “the  disputed 
point  is,  whether  his  renewing  and  sanctifying  influences  be  direct  and 
therefore  irresistible,  or  mediate  and  therefore  resistible”.85  Morison  argued 
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that  “truth  is  the  means  by  which  the  Spirit  regenerates  and  sanctifies  the 
soul”.86  Morison  denied  that  regeneration  occurs  prior  to  faith  and  because 
saving  faith  is  a belief  of  the  truth  the  preacher  of  the  gospel  must  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  present  the  gospel  to  the  minds  of  men  and 
women  so  that  they  can  understand  and  believe  and  be  saved.87  Thus 
Morison  maintained  that  “conversion  ...  is  a change  with  which  both  God 
and  man  have  to  do,  and  in  which  both  are  active.  It  is  a change  which  is 
the  result  of  a co-operation  of  energies”.88 


Evangelical  Union 

Morison  did  not  remain  isolated  in  his  theological  stand.  In  1 842,  his  Father 
Robert  Morison  was  deposed  from  the  ministry  of  the  Secession  Church 
and  the  following  year,  A.C.  Rutherford  of  Falkirk  and  John  Guthrie  of 
Kendal  formed  the  Evangelical  Union  of  Church  on  16  May  1843.  The 
event  was  overshadowed  by  the  proceedings  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  later  that  month.  Formal  subscription  to  any  creed 
was  never  demanded  of  any  church  that  joined  the  Evangelical  Union.  Later 
that  year  the  first  session  of  the  Evangelical  Union  Theological  Academy 
began  in  the  months  of  August  and  September,  with  seven  students,  Morison 
delivering  all  the  lectures  during  the  first  three  years.  The  Union  grew  very 
quickly,  with  accessions  from  several  ministerial  students  and  ministers 
from  the  Congregational  Union  who  had  been  deposed  for  their  anti- 
Calvinist  views,  including  John  Kirk  of  Hamilton  and  Fergus  Ferguson  of 
Bellshill  and  by  the  end  of  1 843  there  were  thirteen  churches  in  the  Union. 
By  1875,  this  number  had  increased  to  eighty-two  and  by  1896  to  over 
ninety  churches.  The  Evangelical  Union  was  founded  “for  mutual 
countenance,  counsel  and  co-operation  in  supporting  and  spreading  the 
glorious,  simple,  soul-saving  and  heart  sanctifying  gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God”.  The  Union  consisted  of  some  churches  that  were  Presbyterian  in 
government  and  others  that  were  Congregational  in  church  polity. 
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Furthermore,  individuals  could  be  become  members  even  if  they  were  also 
involved  in  another  section  of  the  Christian  Church.  However,  between 
1 869  and  1 877  a few  pastors  of  the  Evangelical  Union  became  members  of 
the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church.  These  pastors  all  resigned  from  their 
congregations  but  not  from  the  Evangelical  Union.  The  E.  U.  Conference, 
however,  decided  that  such  ministers  should  be  removed  from  the  E.  U. 
roll  of  ministers.89 

In  1885,  James  Forrest,  minister  of  the  Clerk’s  lane  Church  in 
Kilmarnock,  was  examined  by  the  E U Conference.  He  was  minister  of  a 
congregation  which  had  left  the  original  in  Kilmarnock,  when  the  latter 
moved  to  a new  building  in  Winton  Place  in  1 860.  In  1 877  this  congregation 
adopted  the  name  of  “Clerk’s  Lane  Free  Christian  Church”.  In  1881  they 
made  extensive  alterations  to  this  building  and  ultimately  became  a Unitarian 
Church  in  1885  and  closed  down  sometime  around  1910. 

The  Evangelical  Union  described  their  understanding  of  the  gospel  in 
terms  of  the  “three  universalities”:  the  universal  love  of  God  the  father  for 
all  men  everywhere,  the  universal  atonement  of  Christ  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world  and  the  universal  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  minds  of  men 
and  women. 

The  Evangelical  Union  published  a weekly  newspaper  called  The 
Christian  News,  a monthly  paper  entitled  The  Day  Star  and  a quarterly 
theological  journal,  the  Evangelical  Repository  started  in  1854  and  edited 
for  thirteen  years  by  James  Morison,  who  contributed  the  vast  majority  of 
the  articles.  The  denomination  did  not  form  their  own  missionary  society 
but  contributed  to  the  work  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  They  believed 
that  they  should  engage  in  “co-operation  with  other  Christian  churches  in 
carrying  out  objects  which  the  individual  church  cannot  accomplish  by 
itself-  such  as  . . . the  aiding  of  missions  to  the  heathen.”90 


The  Influence  of  Finney 

One  of  the  early  influences  on  Morison’s  theology  was  undoubtedly  that  of 
Charles  Finney.  However,  from  early  in  his  ministry  Morison  emphasised 


89  James  Ross,  Congregationalism  in  Scotland  (Glasgow,  1900),  147. 

90  The  Scottish  Congregational  Year  Book  1 893-1894,  2. 
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his  disagreement  with  Finney  over  the  nature  of  faith.  During  his  first  visit 
to  England  in  1 850,  Finney  wrote  to  Morison  indicating  his  “deep  interest 
in  your  own  movement”  and  telling  Morison  that  he  held  to  “eternal  but 
not  unconditional  election  and  reprobation”.91  In  1 859,  Alexander  McArthur, 
a former  student  at  Oberlin  College  and  Evangelical  Union  minister  on  a 
visit  from  Canada  wrote  a pamphlet  entitled  Finney  Versus  Morison 92  which 
Morison  believed  “glories  in  microscopically  magnifying  points  of  difference 
between  Mr  Finney  and  Mr  Morison,  telescopically  overlooking  the  many 
and  great  points  of  agreement.”93  Morison  went  to  say  that  “he  highly 
esteems  Mr  Finney,  though  on  many  points,  he  most  emphatically  differs 
from  him”.94  Finney  also  disagreed  with  John  Kirk’s  assessment  that  his 
views  were  identical  with  those  of  the  Evangelical  Union  for  “on  some 
points  I found  that  I very  considerably  differed  from  them.  Their  views  on 
faith  as  a mere  intellectual  state  I could  not  receive”.95  During  his  visit  to 
Scotland  in  1 859,  although  Finney  preached  for  three  months  in  John  Kirk’s 
congregation  in  Edinburgh,96  and  an  invitation  was  received  from  the  elders 
of  Morison ’s  church  in  Glasgow,  Morison  rescinded  that  invitation  to  Finney 
and  would  not  let  him  preach  in  his  church  in  Glasgow  because  of 
“differences  on  important  doctrines”.97 

Social  Factors 

Morison  lived  in  a social  and  political  context  in  which  the  rights  of 
individuals  were  stressed.  A democratising  of  society  and  religious  fervour 


Finney  to  Morison,  5 January  1851,  James  Morison  letters  in  Mitchell  Library, 
Glasgow. 

Finney  Versus  Morison;  or,  Oberlin  Strictures  on  Morisonian  Faith  (Glasgow 
1859).  ’ 

Review  of  the  pamphlet  in  Evangelical  Repository,  second  series,  no.  II 
(December,  1859),  159-163. 

94  Ibid.,  163. 

The  Memoirs  of  Charles  G.  Finney:  The  Complete  Restored  text,  edd.  Garth  M. 
Rosell  and  Richard  A.G.  Dupuis  (Grand  Rapids,  MI,  1989),  593. 

96  From  mid-August  to  the  end  of  1 859. 

See  Charles  E Hambrick-Stowe,  Charles  G.  Finney  and  the  Spirit  of  American 
Evangelicalism  (Cambridge,  1996),  259. 
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associated  with  revival  movements  were  changing  people’s  perceptions  of 
the  nature  of  the  church.  The  Chartist  movement  in  1837  demanded 
universal  suffrage.  Fergus  Ferguson  spoke  of  how  the  times  were  calling 
for  “untaxed  bread  for  all;  liberty  for  all;  a suffrage  for  all  - these  have 
been  popular  political  cries.  Not  less  is  a Saviour  for  all  - if  men  were  only 
set  free  from  theological  leading-strings.  And  for  this  very  reason  we  have 
always  felt  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Evangelical  Union  were  a protest  against 
religious  conservatism,  and  in  harmony  with  the  liberal  and  liberalising 
spirit  of  the  age”.98  During  Morison’s  ministerial  jubilee  celebrations  in 
1889,  one  speaker  remarked  that  when  Morison  went  to  Kilmarnock  not 
everybody  had  the  right  to  vote  but  “now  every  householder  has  a vote. 
The  Doctor  just  wanted  that  every  man  should  have  a Christ  to  vote  for, 
and  be  glad  to  exercise  his  power  of  voting”.99  The  times  in  which  he  lived 
were  conducive,  on  the  popular  level,  to  a favourable  reception  being  given 
to  his  theological  views. 

Temperance 

Morison  had  been  a supporter  of  the  Temperance  movement  from  the  time 
of  his  teenage  years  when  he  formed  a temperance  society  in  Bathgate.100 
In  1 822,  when  the  duty  on  spirits  was  lowered  from  7 shillings  to  2 shillings 
and  10  pence  the  consumption  of  alcohol  in  Scotland  increased  from  just 
over  2 million  gallons  to  just  under  6 million  gallons  a year.  Although  the 
temperance  movement  was  at  first  viewed  with  suspicion  by  the  Established 
Church,  the  Evangelical  Union  stood  firmly  behind  the  temperance  league, 
founded  in  1 844,  and  were  supportive  of  the  Maine  Laws  for  prohibition 
being  introduced  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1 853. 101  For  Morison,  alcohol 
could  be  used  medicinally  to  treat  diseases  but  not  excessively  or  even  in 


98  Fergus  Ferguson,  History  of  the  Evangelical  Union  (Glasgow,  1876),  105. 

99  Memorial  Volume  containing  Full  report  of  the  Celebration  of  the  Ministerial 
Jubilee  of  Rev  Principal  Morison  DD  (Glasgow,  1 889),  66. 

100  Elspeth  King  reckons  that  that  first  temperance  society  was  formed  in  1829. 
See  Elspeth  King,  Scotland  Sober  and  Free:  The  Temperance  Movement  1829-1979 
(Glasgow,  1979),  4. 

101  Smeaton,  Morison,  175;  Adamson,  Morison,  308-9. 
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moderation.102  In  1 887,  when  the  Evangelical  Union  Conference  discussed 
the  possibility  of  uniting  with  the  Congregational  Church  it  declared  that 
“any  union  . . . shall  include  in  its  basis  the  three  great  universalities  and 
the  exclusion  of  liquor  vendors  from  church  fellowship”.103  In  1889,  the 
Evangelical  Union  was  said  to  be  the  “only  denomination  in  Scotland  whose 
ministerial  garments  are  free  form  the  stains  of  the  drink  traffic”.104 

Bible  Commentator 

Morison  was  first  and  foremost  a biblical  scholar.  In  1889,  Samuel  Cox, 
editor  of  a series  of  commentaries  in  the  Expositor  Series,  spoke  of  Morison 
as  employing  the  “language  of  compressed  learning  and  downright  good 
sense”.105  A.M.  Fairbaim,  a former  student  and  then  Principal  of  Mansfield 
College,  Oxford  spoke  of  his  “high  scholarship  and  humble  piety”  which 
had  “illuminated  many  dark  places  of  Holy  Scripture”  and  specially 
commended  the  fact  that  “his  life  illustrated  the  high  ideal  of  the  scholar 
who  never  forgot  that  he  was  a Christian,  and  of  a Christian  who  never 
forgot  that  he  was  a scholar”.106  George  Milligan  referred  to  his  “massive 
learning  . . . minute  accuracy  . . . thoroughness  . . . independence  of  thought 
...  and  intense  spirituality”.107  C.H.  Spurgeon  warmly  commented  his 
commentaries  by  saying  “we  differ  greatly  in  doctrinal  views  from  Dr 
Morison,  but  we  set  a great  price  upon  his  Matthew  and  Mark,  which 
deserve  the  utmost  praise”.108 


102  See  Morison’s  review  of  book  in  Evangelical  Repository , ii  (September,  1855), 
145. 

103  Evangelical  Union  Conference  Minutes  1870-1895,  Mitchell  Library,  TD  1332/ 
2/1.  Minutes  of  the  1887  Conference. 

104  Morison' s Ministerial  Jubilee,  13. 

105  See  Ministerial  Jubilee,  77. 

106  Ibid.,  80-81. 

George  Milligan,  “The  Commentaries  of  Principal  James  Morison  DD:  An 
Appreciation”  in  The  Expository  Times,  28,  October  1916-September  1917,  April 
1917,  296-298. 

C.H.  Spurgeon,  Commenting  and  Commentaries,  (London,  1876),  157.  On  Mark 
he  says  “a  deeply  learned  work”,  Ibid.,  158. 
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During  his  ministerial  career,  Morison  was  awarded  two  honorary 
degrees.  In  1862,  Adrian  College,  a Methodist  institution  in  America 
awarded  Morison  a Doctor  of  Divinity  and  in  1 882  the  Senate  of  Glasgow 
University  conferred  a similar  degree  on  Morison. 

Geology 

Morison,  along  with  his  colleague,  John  Kirk,  took  an  interest  in  the  subject 
of  geology  and  the  impact  that  scientific  studies  were  having  on  biblical 
studies  and  theological  exploration.  Morison  did  not  have  a closed  mind  to 
the  impact  of  scientific  discoveries  and  rejected  as  “positively  ridiculous  to 
imagine  that  our  earth  is,  intellectually  and  morally,  the  centre  of  the  created 
universe”.109  In  1863,  he  did  not  discount  the  possibility  of  an  “indefinite 
antiquity  of  the  human  race”  and  was  confident  that  such  a discovery  could 
be  harmonised  with  the  teaching  of  the  word  of  God.110  He  remained 
convinced  some  years  later  that  “the  scientific  interpretation  of  the  divine 
works  may  require  to  be  corrected,  on  the  one  hand;  and  so,  perhaps,  on 
the  other,  may  the  theological  interpretation  of  some  portions  of  the  divine 
words”.* * 111 

Medicine/Hydropathy 

Morison  believed  that  because  Christ  gave  a considerable  portion  of  his 
time  to  confer  bodily  health  on  those  who  came  to  him  that  “ministers  of 
the  gospel  should  be  . . . well  versed  in  the  general  principles  of  physiology 
and  medicine”.  He  maintained  that  “there  is  a natural  and  beautiful  relation 
between  health  of  body  and  health  of  soul”  and  cited  as  an  example  of  this 
the  fact  that  “conversions  are  comparatively  rare  at  Sabbath  afternoon 
services  when  preacher  or  people  dine  previously  to  the  assembling  of 
themselves.”  Ministers  “should  know  the  essential  laws  of  hygiene”  and 


109  James  Morison,  Book  Review  in  Evangelical  Repository,  ii  (September  1855), 
144. 

110  James  Morison,  Book  Review  in  Evangelical  Repository,  third  series,  ii,  no.  VI 
(December,  1863),  143. 

111  James  Morison,  Book  Review  in  Evangelical  Repository,  third  series,  iv  (June, 
1866),  303. 
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“every  theological  seminary  should  possess  the  means  of  making  its  sons 
masters  of  the  general  laws  of  health”.112  Morison,  however,  did  not  always 
enjoy  good  health  and  often  visited  hydropathy  centres,  convinced  of  the 
medicinal  power  of  natural  spring  water  in  the  healing  process.  In  a review 
of  Florence  Nightingale’s  Notes  of  Nursing,  Morison  agreed  that  “fresh 
air”  and  “cleanliness”  are  a significant  factor  in  the  curing  of  diseases.113 
Morison  followed  his  own  advice  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  spent 
time  in  Seamill  Sanatorium,  taking  the  waters  for  the  benefit  of  his  own 
failing  health. 

Hymns 

The  first  organ  authorised  in  Scottish  Church  life  was  introduced  into  North 
Dundas  Evangelical  Union  Church,  Glasgow  in  1851. 114  Morison  himself 
argued  for  the  suitability  of  an  organ  as  being  consistent  with  the  solemnity 
of  worship1 15  and  compiled  an  early  book  of  hymns  in  1 844 116  and  encouraged 
those  who  sang  in  congregational  worship  to  so  “standing”.117 

Views  on  1859  Revival 

Morison ’s  early  ministry  was  exercised  in  the  context  of  the  1839  revival 
movement  in  Scotland.  In  1859,  when  further  revivals  were  reported  in 
Wales,  America,  Northern  Ireland  and  Scotland,  Morison  devoted  over  70 
pages  of  the  Evangelical  Repository  to  review  over  40  books  and  pamphlets 
connected  with  the  revival  movement.  Although  Morison  welcomed 
accounts  of  conversions  and  crowded  prayer  meetings  he  was  critical  of 
excesses  associated  with  the  movement.  He  questioned  the  validity  of  a 


112  James  Morison,  “The  relation  of  Health  to  Religion”  in  Evangelical  Repository, 
ii  (September  1855),  208-215. 

James  Morison,  Book  Review  in  Evangelical  Repository,  second  series,  ii 
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114  H Escott,  Congregationalism,  159,  n.  1. 

115  James  Morison,  “The  Organ”,  Evangelical  Repository,  ii  (June,  1856)  272- 
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revival  when  society  itself  was  not  changed  and  cited  the  way  in  which 
there  had  been  a “steady  increase  of  crime  in  America  during  the  period  of 
the  revival”.118  He  was  scathing  in  his  denouncement  of  what  he  considered 
“a  very  large  infusion  of  what  is  merely  human”.119  In  particular  he 
questioned  the  way  in  which  physical  disorders  were  equated  with  the 
work  of  the  Spirit.  He  questioned  if  it  was  right  “to  ascribe  the  physical 
manifestations  connected  with  the  revival  movement  in  Ireland  to  the  direct 
interposition  of  God”.120  This  led  to  many  involved  in  the  movement  to  do 
“everything  in  their  power  to  promote  their  spread,  and  to  indoctrinate  the 
people  with  the  idea  that  they  were  semi-essential  to  thorough 
conversion”.121  The  result,  he  commented  “has  been  an  inundation  of 
hysterical,  mesmerical,  and  other  mystic  influences,  that  have  injured  health, 
dishonoured  modesty,  fostered  fanaticism,  and  issued  in  drivelling  trances, 
visions  and  dreams”.122  Morison  expressed  his  concern  that  although  the 
“divine  hand  has  been  gloriously  visible”  it  would  be  wrong  to  infer  that 
“the  Evil  Spirit  is  absent”.123  Once  again  Morison’s  rationalism  led  him  to 
judge  such  phenomena  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  activity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God. 

Influence  on  Scottish  Christianity 

One  example  of  Morison’s  influence  on  Scottish  Evangelicalism  in  the 
nineteenth  century  is  the  impact  that  he  made  on  Scottish  Baptists.  In  1 842, 
the  Storie  Street  congregation  in  Paisley,  split  over  doctrinal  differences 


118  James  Morison,  Book  Review  in  Evangelical  Repository,  second  series,  vi 
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connected  to  differences  between  “the  Calvinism  of  the  Old  Scotch  Baptists 
and  the  newer  theology  that  was  gaining  ground  in  Scotland”.  124 

James  Taylor,  a Congregationalist  minister  was  present  in  Glasgow 
when  Morison  defended  his  theological  views  before  the  Secession  Synod 
and  says  that  “into  this  controversy  I rushed  with  all  the  impetuosity  of  a 
young  man”.125  Taylor  became  minister  of  the  Congregational  church  at 
Airdrie  but  adopted  Baptist  views  in  1 842  and,  along  with  members  of  his 
congregation,  founded  a Baptist  church  in  Airdrie  in  1843.  In  1846  he 
established  a new  Baptist  church  in  Glasgow  and  engaged  in  regular 
itinerant  evangelism,  including  large  open-air  meetings. 

In  1843,  William  Landels  from  Eyemouth  became  a student  at 
Morison’s  Academy  and  spend  the  following  three  summer  sessions  being 
taught  by  Morison.  Towards  the  end  of  1 844,  he  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
a small  Evangelical  Union  congregation  in  Darvel  and  Newmilns.  Landels 
adopted  Baptist  views  in  1 846  and  became  pastor  of  Cupar  Baptist  Church. 
However  he  never  abandoned  the  three  universalities  and  “helped  to  lead 
the  Scottish  Baptists  into  a new  era”.126  When  he  became  the  editor  of  The 
Evangelist  magazine  in  1 849,  he  printed  the  motto  “The  Love  of  God  to 
all”  across  its  front  page.  He  immediately  encountered  opposition  from 
Scottish  Baptists  and  in  1 849,  he  and  James  Taylor  were  struck  off  the 
committee  of  the  Baptist  Highlands  Mission  because  they  “entertained 
sentiments”  regarded  as  erroneous  on  “the  universal  love  of  God  and  the 
universality  of  the  atonement”.127  When  he  left  Scotland  to  become  minister 
of  a Baptist  Church  in  Birmingham  he  relinquished  the  editorship  of  the 
magazine  in  May  1 850.  In  England  Landels  discovered  that  even  General 


124  D.  Reeves,  “Renfrewshire”  in  “Scottish  Baptists  in  the  Early  Nineteenth  century” 
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Baptists,  more  influenced  by  Arminian  theology,  felt  that  he  “said  too  much 
about  the  love  of  God”.128 

One  of  Landels’  supporters  was  Francis  Johnston,  author  of  The  Work 
of  Man  and  the  Work  of  God  in  Conversion , 129  who  adopted  Morison’s 
theology  and  Finney’s  methodology  in  evangelism.  Johnstone  had  a passion 
for  evangelism  in  the  cities  of  the  central  belt,  founding  Marshall  Street 
Church  in  Edinburgh  in  1846.  Johnstone,  along  with  Taylor,  formed  the 
Baptist  Theological  Academy  in  Edinburgh  1 846  and  for  ten  years  trained 
eighteen  men  for  pastoral  ministry.  One  student,  Oliver  Flett  pastor  of  the 
Storie  Street  congregation,  Paisley,  argued  for  the  establishment  of  the 
current  Scottish  Baptist  College  in  1 894. 130  Johnstone  attempted  to  form  a 
Baptist  Union  in  Scotland.  However,  the  majority  of  churches  did  not 
support  this  Union  and  it  only  lasted  only  a few  years.131  When  the  present 
Baptist  Union  of  Scotland  was  eventually  formed  in  1 869,  Johnstone  would 
become  one  of  its  first  presidents,  serving  from  1872-1873.  Eventually, 
through  the  influence  of  men  like  Taylor,  Landels  and  Johnstone,  all  of 
whom  had  been  greatly  influenced  by  Morison,  the  trend  towards  a 
moderated  Calvinism  was  adopted  by  Scottish  Baptists  which  eventually 
led  to  “the  end  of  the  Calvinist  ascendancy  and  the  beginning  of  an  era  in 
which  evangelical  Arminianism  would  predominate”.132 


128  Evangelical  Union  Jubilee,  93.  Landels  became  President  of  the  Baptist  union 
of  England  in  1876. 

129  Francis  Johnston,  The  Work  of  Man  and  the  Work  of  God  in  Conversion 
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Conclusion 

During  the  Jubilee  celebrations  associated  with  the  Evangelical  Union  in 
1 892,  William  Landels  commented  that  Morison’s  “principles  have  modified 
the  beliefs  of  all  the  evangelical  Churches”.133  When  Morison’s  own  jubilee 
was  commemorated  in  1 889,  the  Winton  Place  congregation  in  Kilmarnock 
congratulated  him  “on  the  more  liberal  and  enlightened  character,  which, 
in  the  course  of  the  last  generation,  the  theology  of  our  country  has  assumed, 
and  to  which  your  own  work,  both  as  a preacher  and  as  a writer,  has  in  no 
small  measure  contributed”.134  Oliver  Flett,  Paisley  indicated  that  “when 
he  began  his  labours,  the  idea  of  the  love  of  God  for  every  man  was  all  but 
ignored  in  the  religious  teaching  of  Scotland;  now,  it  has  obtained  a firm 
footing  in  all  the  churches”.135  Morison  was  not  the  only  voice  to  speak  of 
the  universal  nature  of  God’s  love  but  his  influence  permeated  to  preachers 
and  people  in  various  sections  of  the  Scottish  church  and  the  Christian 
News  was  undoubtedly  correct  in  saying  that  no  one  “had  done  more  ...  to 
mould  the  theological  mind  of  Scotland  of  the  present  day  and  to  liberalise 
the  churches  of  Scotland”  than  James  Morison.136 

On  1 3 November  1 893,  less  than  two  months  after  he  had  attended  the 
Evangelical  Union  Conference  in  Glasgow,  Morison  died  at  his  home  in 
Glasgow.  The  intellectual  freedom  that  he  had  relished  over  the  previous 
sixty  years  did  not  diminish  and  many  people  gathered  to  celebrate  his  life, 
confident  that  his  ministry  had  influenced  not  only  his  congregation  and 
denomination,  but  the  land  of  Scotland  that  he  loved  so  dearly. 
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133  Jubilee  Memorial  Volume,  90. 

134  Morison,  Jubilee,  19. 

135  Ibid.,  49. 

Christian  News,  5 October  1889,  cited  in  Morison’s  Jubilee,  95. 
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